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MADAME ANNIE MARRIOTT. 


AmonGc the most successful pupils of the National | 
Training School for Music, the institution which gave place 
to the more richly endowed and more firmly established | 
Royal College of Music, must be ranked Miss Annie 
Marriott. In early childhood she evinced signs of posses- | 
sing an exceptional voice as well as ability of no mean | 
order; and these indications of future excellence were not 
disregarded by her parents, who were themselves lovers of | 
the art. Everything conducive to musical education was, 
to the utmost of their power, placed within the reach of | 
their talented daughter. Their well-directed efforts were | 
not made in vain, for when the girl arrived at fifteen years 
of age, she was enabled to give proofs of her acquirements 
by singing at concerts held by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society of Nottingham—her native town. On one occasion 
she sang the soprano solos in Eli to the full satisfaction of | 
the composer, Sir Michael Costa, who conducted the 
performance; and on another she took a principal part in 
the oratorio, The Light of the World, by Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, who showed his warm appreciation of her 
services by kind words and by handing over to her keeping 
the baton with which he had directed the orchestra. After 
those events, to her all important, Miss Annie Marriott 
was, upon the advice of Mr. Santley, induced to seek 
nstruction from the singing-master, the late Mr. J. B. 
Welch; and, havirlg gained in competition one of the 
London Scholarships of the National Training School, 
remained there under his tuition until the institution closed 
its doors. 

It was at one of Mr. John Boosey’s Ballad Concerts that 
Miss Annie Marriott made her début in London. She was 
received by the large company assembled together in St. 
James’s Hall in a very cordial manner; and writers of 
the press notices were most encouraging, one of them 
predicting for Miss Marriott ‘a splendid career in the 
concert-room.’’ Equally successful was her first appear- 
ance at the Saturday Concerts of the Crystal Palace. 
That Mr. Manns had confidence in her powers may be 
gathered from the fact that Mendelssohn’s Infelice was 
the piece chosen for her introduction to the critical 
audience. But the trust reposed in her was justified. by a 
rendering which, revealing as it did the full grandeur of 
the theme, secured for the young executant enthusiastic 
applause. In due course, Miss Marriott received engage- 
ments to sing at the Popular Concerts, and at other 
entertainments in St. James’s Hall; at the Royal Albert 
Hall in oratorio, and at the Crystal Palace in Handel 
Festival performances. She has also been invited to take 
part in provincial Festival performances at Leeds, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Worcester, Hereford, and Chester. 
In 1887 Miss Annie Marriott had the honour of singing 
before Her Majesty the Queen, from whom she received 
gracious expression of approval. 

Last year Miss Marriott .was married to Mr. Percy 
Palmer, a promising young tenor vocalist; and, in accor- 
dance with custom, she retains, for professional purposes, 
the name with which she has been so widely known. 
Madame Annie Marriott, as we must henceforth call her, is 
in all respects an excellent musician. A test of her skill in 
Singing unfamiliar and difficult music at a very short 
notice was five years ago presented at Birmingham. A 
lady engaged to sing there in a performance of Dvorak 
Spectre’s Bride was, owing to sudden and severe indis- 
Position, unable to fulfil the contract made on her behalf 





With the directors of the Society giving the concert. On 
the morning of the day of representation Miss Marriott | 
received from those gentlemen a telegram requesting her 
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| to kindly undertake, on that evening, the duties of prin- 
| cipal soprano in the new cantata. 


Though she had never 
heard a note of the work, and could not possibly reach the 


| town in time for rehearsal, she, without a moment’s hesi- 


tation, acceded to their wishes; and, starting off by the 
first available train, arrived in Birmingham a little before 
the hour fixed for the commencement of the concert. She 
succeeded in her arduous task beyond all expectation, 
and was rewarded with the applause of the gratified 
audience, while the press the next morning recorded the 
fact that ‘‘she sang splendidly.” Those who know what 
kind of music the leading soprano is allotted in the 
Spectre’s Bride will readily acknowledge that the singing 
of it, under such circumstances, by Miss Marriott, was a 


| feat of skill, such as few. singers of the present day could 
| accomplish. 


It should also be stated that Madame Annie 
Marriott is the composer of many songs which have 
already gained honourable recognition. 


CURRENT NOTES. 
A sEASON of Italian Opera at Covent-Garden Theatre 
generally runs its course in a slow and stately manner, 
but the series of performances given there this autumn, 
under the management of Signor Lago, has been carried 
on with unwonted bustle and activity. A continual 
change of opera has been deemed necessary to attract and 
hold the attention of the public; and while old favourites 
have been brought forward, less familiar works have been 
produced. No wonder, then, that defects have accom- 
panied this hurry and restlessness, the performers, both 
before and behind the footlights, being unable to keep 
pace with the impresario. It is, however, a little remark. 
able that the best known operas have received the most 
imperfect representation. One notable work, which had 
not in this country been placed upon the boards for a 
generation, was given with admirable precision and great 
effect. At the same time Norma, an old acquaintance, 
whose once loved features should not readily be forgotten, 
was shown, on Wednesday, the 5th ult., the discourtesy 
accorded an unwelcome intruder. Indeed, so shabby was 
the treatment, that enemies of the tuneful work may have 
deemed themselves justified in urging for a sentence of 
perpetual banishment. How was it that the instruments 
used on that occasion upon the stage were not tuned to 
the same pitch as those of the orchestra? Had those 
dissonances given forth by opposing bands been heard in 
the performance of a modern lyric drama, they would 
probably have been accepted by a section of the audience 
with delight; but no one present could enjoy those dis- 
cordant sounds when associated with the clear and simple 
harmonies of Bellini. Some of the principal singers were 
also out of tune, but that is too common a practice to 
provoke surprise; neither did clumsy phrasing excite 
feelings of anger, for one has become reconciled to the 
fact that the art of delivering an Italian aria with easy 
grace has but very few exponents upon the lyric stage. 


On the following night, November 6th, the Covent- 
Garden audience had an opportunity of listening to a 
perfect mistress of the art of vocalisation, for on that even- 
ing Mdlle. Giulia Ravogli appeared in the title-part of 
Gluck’s Orpheus. In rendering the music allotted her, 
the new comer exhibited a voice of superb quality 
and extensive register, together with a good method 
of delivery and facility of execution; and_ these 
gifts and acquirements were at all times made the 
medium for true and fervent expression of feeling and 
emotion. Having previously gained warm approval in 
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performances of Aida, Les Huguenots, and Il Trovatore, 
Mdlle. Ravogli achieved a veritable triumph in Gluck’s 
opera. Delighted with the skill and beauty of her singing 
and acting, the audience awarded her prolonged and 
enthusiastic applause. Amateurs were specially grateful 
for the opportunity she afforded them of becoming 
acquainted with a masterpiece unknown to them before by 
actual representation. Whether her genius will be able to 
renew a lease of popularity for the opera, played for the 
first time at Vienna in 1762, remains to be proved. It 
should be borne in mind that Gluck’s music has now to 
engage in rivalry, not with Piccini’s pretty tunes, but with 
Wagner’s thrilling strains. 


In Ponchielli’s opera, La Gioconda, Miss Damian, 
appearing for the first time on any stage, obtained in the 
character of “‘Cieca’’ an encouraging success. It was 
truly a trying ordeal, but one which the young lady hitherto 
known only in the concert-room passed with honour. 


Wagner’s Lohengrin proved on Saturday night, Novem- 
ber oth, the most attractive of all the operas hitherto 
presented at Covent Garden under the management of 
Signor Lago, the house being filled to its utmost capacity 
with a sympathetic audience. The music of the heroine, 
‘“* Elsa,” was finely sung by Madame Albani, and the less 
grateful character, the wicked ‘‘ Ortrud,”’ was impersonated 
with dramatic skill by Mdlle. Giulia Ravogli. The 
title.part was rendered by Signor Perotti in a commend- 
able manner, and the “ King,’ the ‘ Herald,” and 
‘* Telramund ” were respectively played by Signor Novara, 
Signor Fiegna, and Signor Galassi. 

M. Maurel, appearing on Thursday, November 13th, in 
the title-part of Verdi’s Rigoletto gave a representation 
marked by originality and passion of the Duke’s 
Jester. The distinguished artist has, in an address 
lately delivered at the Hotel Metropole to his English 
friends and admirers, set forth his views on the true 
character of operatic singing. That it was his intention 
to personally illustrate upon the Covent-Garden stage his 
remarks was made evident by an endeavour to hold the voice 
in subordination to the varied sentiments it had to express. 
Reserving examination of his theory for a future occasion, 
we hasten to acknowledge in his performance features 
worthy the attention of those studying for the lyric 
stage. 


On Friday evening, November 14th, a repetition of 
Lohengrin afforded Miss Ella Russell an opportunity to 
appear as ‘‘ Elsa;” but it is a matter for regret that some 
other opera had not been chosen} for to represent 
Wagner’s heroine exceptional histrionic ability is needed, 
as well as a powerful voice. 


Wagner’s Tannhduser was chosen for Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 18th, with Madame Albani, Mdlle. Sophia Ravogli, 
Signor Perotti, and Mons. Maurel in the principal 
characters. 


Tue directors of the Royal Choral Society manifested 
sound judgment in selecting Mendelssohn’s Elijah for per- 
formance at the first of the series of concerts given by 
them during the present season. Their choice fell in with 
the wishes of subscribers and the general public, who 
showed approval by attending on the evening in question, 
November 12th, in sufficient numbers to make the Albert 
Hall appear comfortably filled. Handel, when encountering 
at his concerts an empty room, used to remark, “ Ah! de 
music vill sound de petter.’”’ We cannot apply these 
words to music given at the Albert Hall when void of 
company, for then the vagrant echoes chase the sounds 
about so wildly as to work confusion. However 
that may be, the choral numbers of Elijah were never 
rendered by the 800 voices at Mr. Barnby’s command 
in grander style than they were on the occasion under 
notice. Whether dramatic, descriptive, or purely lyrical, 
the choruses never failed to receive at the hands of 
the choir treatment as appropriate as effective. Of 
the principal singers two were new to the audience. 
Madame Schmidt-Koehne, a soprano of the Berlin 


Opera, and Madame Sviatlowsky, a contralto of the 
Moscow Opera House, are doubtless admirable in per- 
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formances at their respective theatres, but in oratorio they 
are not altogether satisfactory. Miss Sarah Berry 
obtained applause for her singing of the air “* Woe unto 
them ;”’ of Mr. Ben Davies and Mr. Watkin Mills it js 
unnecessary to say more than that each sustained his 
reputation. 


*, * 


REcENTLY the Lord Mayor attended the Guildhall 
School of Music to distribute prizes awarded successful 
competitors. On that occasion the female students per. 
formed the new cantata, Merrie Old England, written 
by Mr. Wensley and composed by Mr. J. L. Roeckel, 
Under the direction of the principal, Mr. Weist Hill, the 
themes, so cleverly illustrating the charms of rural life, 
and so well adapted to meet the requirements of a female 
choir, were interpreted in a very able manner. The solos 
were sung by Miss Briggs, Miss Buckley, Miss Morley, 
Miss Cloudesley, and Miss Snell, the accompanists being 
Miss Kate Davies and Miss Barclay Jones. 


*, * 


Ir is stated that a new opera The Golden Web, com. 
posed by Mr. Goring Thomas, will be produced during 
the present month at the Prince of Wales’ theatre, under 
the management of Mr. Horace Sedger. 


*,* 


In all probability London amateurs will, early next 
year, have an opportunity of hearing, at Westminster 
Abbey, a performance of Professor Bridge’s dramatic 
oratorio The Repentance of Nineveh, a work which was 
received with so much favour at the recent Worcester 
Festival. 


*, * 


At the next competition for the Mendelssohn Scholar- 
ship the limit of age will be extended to twenty-two years 
and six months. 


*,* 


Dr. MACKENZIE, the Principal of the Royal Academy of 
Music, has not, in spite of rumours to the contrary, any 
intention to offer himself as a candidate for the Edinburgh 
Professorship of Music. 


* 
* 


Mapam_E Partey has had a truly cordial reception in 
Australia. Speaking. of her début in the colony the 
Sydney Telegraph says:—‘t Madame Patey is still in pos- 
session of her great voice, and the spirit of the great artist 
shines brightly in every tone. The enthusiasm was over- 
whelming, every song was encored, and at the close of a 
splendid rendering of Gluck’s air ‘‘ Che Faro,” her success 
was triumphantly assured. Madame Patey’s voice has 
power, weight, depth, and richness, and these qualities 
are ever under the control of dramatic propriety and 
originality of treatment.” Following up her success at 
Sydney, Madame Patey, appearing at Melbourne, created 
quite a sensation at concerts given there. Friends and 
admirers of the renowned contralto will rejoice to hear 
that her professional tour in Australia is proving ar- 
tistically as well as financially a great success. 


*, * 


TuouGH the company which attended the Patti concert 
on Monday evening, the 3rd ult., was not quite so large 
as on former occasions, the diminution in number of 
visitors was scarcely noticeable in the vast auditorium of 
the Albert Hall. It did not, however, prove too vast for 
the prima donna’s voice, since every note she warbled on that 
evening was distinctly heard by occupants of boxes, stalls, 
and galleries. And so pleased were they, that the lady wasat 
last compelled to decline the honours showered upon her. 
After singing the aria ‘‘ Bel Raggio,” she responded to the 
applause with the Scotch ditty, ‘‘ Coming through the 
Rye;”’ after ““O Luce di Quest’ Anima,” she sang, as 4m 
encore, the Irish air ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer;” and 
after the ‘‘ Banks of Allan Water,” she gave the song of 
songs to English ears, ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” Up to this 
time the audience and singer were on the best of terms; 
but when the former again asked for more, the latter 
deeming the request unreasonable and unjust, paid no 
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to the equivocal compliment. Whereupon an uproar 
ensued. Fortunately, the presence of Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
who appeared on the platform to carry out his part of the 
programme, was sufficient to calm the tumult. And very 
charmingly did our popular tenor then sing Sullivan’s 
“Distant Shore.” The other artists who assisted were 
Miss Donilly, Miss Eleanor Rees, Mr. Lely, Mr. Barrington 
Foote, Mr. Schénberger, and Mr. Ganz. On Wednesday 
evening, November 19th, Madame Patti made at the 
Albert Hall her last appearance in London before leaving 
for Russia. 
*,* 

Sr. JAMES’s HALL appeared in festive array on Monday 
afternoon, November 3rd, when every seat therein was 
filled, and every available foot of space occupied, by a 
crowd revelling in the feast of sounds dispensed by 
Sefior Sarasate at his second orchestral concert. It was 
not, however, in his power to appease the appetite of the 
company he had gathered together, for, though he doubled 
the portion of good things announced, they left the hall 
just as eager for his favours as when they had entered it. 
They deem his art inexhaustible, because, like nature, it 
yields its produce without apparent effort. Playing the 
fiddle seems as easy to him as bearing fruit to the tree; 
and in this freedom from signs of labour lies one of the 
charms of his performance. How many other delightful 
qualities his art reveals need not now enumeration. 
They were manifested in his rendering of the solo-parts 
of Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, and with them, it must 
be confessed, appeared an error of judgment. 


The finale was led by him at a speed so rapid as to 
make it impossible for the players of the orchestral wind 
instruments to keep with him. This was the cause of 
regret to some present, but the general public did not 
notice the discomforture of the rank and file, so intent 
were they on the brilliant execution of the leader. Pre- 
viously they had been gratified with a superb interpreta- 
tion of Saint-Saéns’s third Violin Concerto; and subse- 
quently were treated to a ‘‘ Theme Montagnard varié,”’ 
composed by the performer himself, and in response 
to applause they were favoured with his “ Jota 
Aragonesa,” and, crying still for more, were further 
regaled with his ‘* Zapateado.” The orchestra, under the 
able direction of Mr. W. G. Cusins, played the Tannhduser 
overture, and Grieg’s suite, ‘‘ Peer Gynt,’ the last move- 
ment of which was at the desire of the audience repeated. 


*, * 

Tue Dream of ¥ubal, written by Mr. Joseph Bennett, 
and composed by Dr. Mackenzie, is among the works 
selected for performance at the opening Festival, in May 
next, of the magnificent New York music-hall now in 
course of construction. 


*, * 


In accordance with the custom observed at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral for several years past in the season of Advent, 
Spohr’s Oratorio, The Last ¥udgment, will be performed 
on Tuesday evening, the 2nd instant. 


At the concert held on Monday evening, November 
loth, at Bromley, Kent, by Messrs. F, Lewis Thomas and 
Bertram H. Latter, a new song, “ The Island of Dreams,” 
written by F. E. Weatherley and composed by Stephen 
Adams, was for the first time sung in public, the singer 
being Mr. Edward Lloyd. Its success was immediate and 
complete. The great tenor gratified the audience by 
fepeating the air. Another song, ‘‘What am I, love, 
without thee ?”” by the same musician, was also received 
with favour, the interpreter being Mr. Maybrick. Two 
Planoforte pieces, a ‘¢ Barcarole’”? and a ‘‘ Caprice a la 
Tarantelle,” composed for the occasion by Mr. F. Lewis 

homas, were played by him in a manner to obtain unani- 
mous applause. Mr. Bertram H. Latter gained the 
approval of the large audience by an effective rendering 
of Blumenthal’s song, ‘ Across the far blue hills.” The 
other artists were Miss Monteith, Miss Dews, and Miss 
Kate Chaplin. ’ 





Mr. Aucustus Harris has secured the lease of Covent 
Garden Theatre for fifteen months; that is, from to-day 
until February, 1892. 


*, * 


FeAR had been entertained that the Cari Rosa troupe 
of artists was destined to remain in the provinces for an 
indefinite period, but it is now stated upon authority that 
a series of performances will be given by the company in 
London next spring. 


*, * 


M. PADEREWSKI delighted a large company assembled 
in St. James’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon, November 
12th, when he gave a recital of pianoforte works, amongst 
them being Beethoven’s Sonata in C Minor (Op. rrr) and 
Chopin’s Sonata in B Flat Minor, both of which were 
performed in a style becoming a true artist. 


*,* 


Ir cannot be maintained that either the special 
excellence or continued prosperity of the Saturday 
Concerts at the Crystal Palace is an achievement brought 
about by “‘ stars,’’ since the orchestra alone is the chicf 
and abiding attraction. The soloists, whether instru- 
mental or vocal, are to be heard in central London and 
elsewhere ; but in no other establishment in the kingdom 
are orchestral works of the great masters of the past as 
well as compositions of the present age performed so 
constantly and so admirably as at the Palace. During 
the winter season amateurs are there enabled on the 
closing afternoon of the week to renew their acquaintance 
with, or obtain knowledge of, the best music ever written 
for the concert-room. Now, at the waving of Mr. Manns’s 
baton the genius of the mighty dead passes in review, and 
now the musical form and spirit of the present time 
appear. Thus at the concert on Saturday, the rst ult., 
the overture, ‘‘ Anacreon,”’ by Cherubini, was followed by 
Brahms’s ‘‘ Symphony in F major,” and in performance 
the characteristics of each were revealed with unerring 
skill and judgment. The soloists were M. Paderewski 
and Mr. Ben Davies; the former played the solo-part in 
Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto, together with a 
“Melody” of his. own, and Liszt’s ‘ Rhapsody ”’ 
(No. 12); while the latter sang airs by Sullivan and 
Piatti. 


On the second Saturday of last month, Mendelssohn’s 
‘““Hymn of Praise,” formed the piece de resistance of the 
concert. That the three orchestral movements were played 
to perfection will be readily granted. The solos of 
the fourth movement were sung by Madame Schmidt- 
Koehne, Miss Amy Sargent, and Mr. Edward Lloyd. 
The last-named artist, with a charming interpretation 
of a romance, Minnie, from the pen of the accom- 
plished conductor, Mr. August Manns, won for the elegant 
trifle the unanimous approval of the audience. Among 
the other items of the programme were Grieg’s overture, 
‘*In Autumn,” and Frederick Cliffe’s tone picture, ‘‘ Cloud 
and Sunshine.”’ A concerto for violoncello and orchestra 
by Herr Holman was played on the 15th ult., the composer 
taking the solo part; and on the following Saturday M. 
Paderewski again appeared. 


*, * 


DuRInG the past month the Popular Concerts have been 
attended by large audiences, though the programmes 
contained none but familiar works. But surely composi- 
tions for the pianoforte by Beethoven, Schubert, and 
Schumann, when interpreted by the veteran, Sir Charles 
Hallé, the young English pianist, Mr. Leonard Borwick, 
and the Polish artist, Mr. Paderewski, are sufficiently 
attractive to draw music lovers to St. James’s Hall. Mr. 
Paderewski is rising rapidly in the estimation of the British 
public. Possessing a technique which brushes aside any 
difficulty that the ingenuity of composers could contrive, 
he is enabled to freely indulge in alternations of tender 
feeling and wild passion; many of his auditors like him 
best when under the sway of the latter mood, while others 
are moved only by the gentle art at his command. That 
he is a virtuoso of the first rank cannot be denied. Yet, 
for all that, the frequent lapses into violence, with the 
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consequent loss of balance of phrasing, make amateurs 
devoted to classical music chary in awarding him. the 
highest praise as an exponent of their cherished works. 


Mr. Leonard Borwick is making progress in the path 
leading to fame. The goal may be far off, yet fortunately 
it isin sight, and will, with energy and perseverance, be 
reached eventually. Sir Charles Hallé, though arrived at 
the summit of artistic fame, gives no indication at having 
commenced the downward journey. His playing is still 
marked with that certainty of hand, that keen intelligence, 
and that purity of taste which distinguished his efforts 
forty years ago. Happily, the quartet of strings remains 
the same as in former seasons. Madame Neruda is still 
the leader, and Signor Piatti the ‘cellist, while the 
second violin and viola are in the safe hands of Herr Ries 
and Herr Straus respectively. 


The vocalists have been Miss Girtin Barnard, Mr. Ben 
Davies, Mr. Hirwen Jones, Mr. Normand Salmond, Mr. 
Ffrangcon Davies, and Mr. Arthur Oswald. The last- 
named made a good impression with a clever interpreta- 
tion of a new song, “A silent voice,” by Mr. Frederick 
Cliffe, the highly poetical lines of which are by Mr. Joseph 
Bennett. The singer had the advantage of being accom- 
panied on the pianoforte by the composer, and also the 
honour of sharing with him the applause of a gratified 
audience. 


*, * 


Mr. C. S. JEKYLL, organist and composer to Her 
Majesty’s Chapels Royal, was, on Friday afternoon, the 
14th ult., the performer at the third of a series of organ 
recitals held at St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. Works by great 
masters of the past and by musicians of the present time 
were performed by Mr. Jekyll with consummate skill. 


REVIEWS. 





B. Mocatta & Co. 


Drifting in Dreamland. Song. Words by D’Arcy 
Jaxone. Music by Isidore de Lara. 


Ir to reflect the character and embody the spirit of the 
poetry be the test of merit, the music of this piece will 
pass successfully, since it seems the offspring of the words 
and inheritor alike of their good and doubtful qualities. 
It gives strength to language expressing pleasant fancies, 
and, at the same time, lends itselfto echoing utterances of 
weak imaginings. The melody is free and flowing when 
the words it allies itself to are clearly intelligible, but 
becomes halting and crude when the meaning of the lines 
is obscure. There is so much that is good and earnest 
in the music that one regrets the composer has been in- 
duced to resort to forced effects. 


Fohn’s Courtship. Song. Words by R. S. 
Music by H. Lane Wilson. 


REDOLENT of the country is this droll ditty. Yet, upon 
consideration, it is not often in village life that courtship 
is carried on so hesitatingly and slowly, or terminates so 
abruptly and unsatisfactorily. However that may be, the 
story is well told by the writer, and the music set to it by 
the composer is appropriate. 


The Beat of the Drum. Song. Words by 
Chapman. Music by Ernest Newton. 


WITH a firm and steady accent does the music of this 
soldier’s ditty beat as the laddie is marching away to the 
wars, as well as when he is returning home to find his 
lassie true and faithful. When sung, as it is by Mr. 
Maybrick, in merry style, this song will always gain 
applause. 


Farmer 
Hichens. 


Arthur 


Frvix PEeck. 


Waltz. Composed by C, J. 


Memories of St. Ives. 
Benwell. 
With an introduction in gavotte time, this waltz has in 
the three numbers melodies of a very inviting character, 





and in the coda the themes are so planned as to be to the 
final note ever increasing in intensity and power. 


PATEY AND WILLIS. 


Ave Maria. Meditation. Ona Prelude of Schumann by 

John Francis Barnett. 

FoLLow1nc in the wake of Gounod, who made a prelude 
of Bach the subject of a “ Meditation,” Mr. Barnett has 
with tact and judgment taken a theme of Schumann ag 
the ground work of a piece of a very artistic description, 
The melody of the classic writer has been admirably 
adapted to the prayer ‘‘ Ave Maria,” and Mr. Barnett has 
supplied accompanying figures for the pianoforte which 
seem to entwine themselves around the central subject. 
Moreover, a violin obligato, and an organ or harmonium 
part have also been added. 


The Old, Old Tale. Song. Words by Edward Oxenford. 

Music by A. H. Behrend. 

One phase of the tender passion is the secrecy with 
which the victim of unrequited love nourishes grief. The 
writer’s lines are the address of a mother who, watching 
with anxiety the roses fading from the cheeks of her 
child, and divining the cause thereof, seeks to obtain her 
confidence in order to lessen the sorrow wrought by 
blighted affections. The composer has given tuneful 
expression to the sentimental verses. 


Quarrel and Kiss. Song. Words by Shapcott Wensley, 

Music by Lovett King. 

More effectual than a mother’s reasoning, founded 
though it be on experience, is the kiss of reconciliation. 
The writer describes in plain and homely fashion a scene 
by no means uncommon—a quarrel between two lovers, 
and the well tried mode adopted by youth and maiden to 
bring about a renewal of vows. The musician on his 
part has given to the quarrelling as well as to the “ making- 
up ” the interest afforded by a simple melody. 


The Colours of Britannia. Song. Words by A. K. 

Matthews. Music by Albert Fox. 

A BOLD and vigorous strain has been set to the verses 
setting forth the chase and capture of an enemy’s ship. 
There is a ring in the accents of this piece which entitle 
it to be placed in the “ Rule Britannia” class of songs 
beloved of amateurs. 


The Flowing Tide. 
Barnett. 
STUDENTS will find in this piece subjects worthy of 

study, and amateurs themes calculated to afford pleasure 
both to player and listener, the melody, now for the left 
and now for the right hand, being graceful, and the 
accompanying espaggio triplets effective. Though the 
title places the work in the category of “ programme” 
music, there is, for all that, nothing more than undula- 
tions of phrases to indicate the rising of waters. Asa 
matter of fact, the merits of the piece rest on pleasing 
ideas and good workmanship. 


Passing Thoughts. Morceau pour le Piano. By Willmott 
Renshaw. 
Tue “ thoughts” are expressed in strains put in dance 
form, and will offer no difficulty to the executant. 


Trig Away, a Waltz; Woodland Flowers, a Schottische; 
and Touch Not, a Polka. Composed by Felix Burns. 
THESE pieces, by the popular writer of dance musi¢, 

will doubtless be extensively called into requisition during 

the forthcoming festivities by votaries of Terpsichore, for 
the music of all three is of an invigorating character, that 
of the waltz being specially attractive. 


Pianoforte Solo. By John Francis 
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